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before. To remedy this must be the work of those prophetic 
men of the world to whom I have referred. There seems to 
me to be abundant evidence that their work has begun. I do 
not by any means think that their task will be a light one. 
But it can be done, and I believe it must be done. So far as I 
can see, there is nothing of equal importance to be done in 
the present generation. In the mean time, it is perhaps worth 
while to remind ourselves from time to time, as I have been 
endeavoring to do in this paper, of the nature of the prob- 
lems to which the study of these prophetic men of the world 
is to be devoted. 

J. S. Mackenzie. 
Owens College, Manchester. 



SELF-DEVELOPMENT AND SELF-SURRENDER. 

It is my purpose in the following pages to discuss self- 
development as an end of conduct, and self-surrender as a 
necessary means to the realization of that end. Two ques- 
tions will, therefore, be raised, and some attempt made to 
suggest the answers to them, (i) How far and in what sense 
is self- development a part of the moral end, if, indeed, it be 
such part at all ? (2) How far and in what sense, if any, is 
self-surrender a factor in the process of development, so that 
he who would become himself as all that he might be must 
first be able to deny himself as merely that which he is ? 

The second question is at once the more interesting, the 
more important, and the more stimulating, because of the 
greater obscurity of the paths by which it leads. That 
growth is to some extent self-abnegation is indeed evident. 
We need only remember how necessary it is to control one 
strong emotion or sink temporarily one opinion in order that 
another, equally though not so emphatically our own, may 
have a chance of life. Persons who cannot do this continue 
in their narrow-mindedness, and their development stagnates. 
Such patent observations as these suggest, though but dimly, 
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a wide-reaching principle of development into the ramifications 
of which it will be our business presently to inquire. 
But first consider briefly the ulterior question. 

I, THE ETHICAL CHARACTER OF SELF-DEVELOPMENT AS AN END. 

This is a question that may very properly be raised, for 
although not only self-development, but self in every form, 
is a very real and efficient end for all of us, it by no means 
follows that it is a moral end in the sense of being an object 
of duty. The idea of duty to self has never seemed to be a 
very stable one. Most plain men probably believe on the 
whole that no such duty exists, or at most discover the idea 
of it only when they want to defend themselves from some 
unwelcome external claim. 

The plain man's idea of duty is, in fact, that it consists in 
those acts which are due from him to others — to his world ; 
while from the overstrain of too much duty he instinctively 
protects himself by his natural sane egoism. The more 
reflective man's moral earnestness shows itself by requiring 
that a place shall be found for this necessary sane egoism, 
or instinct of self-preservation, in the general scheme of 
moral order. But if any man's wife, mother, or doctor wants 
him to do or abstain from doing something as a duty he owes 
to himself, it will be necessary to prove to him that he owes 
it to his world as proper care of himself for its service. It 
is generally easy enough — often too easy — to prove this. No 
forced idea of duty to self is needed to show that a man not 
only may but ought to take care of himself and improve 
himself, by wholesome amusement as well as in other ways 
more directly conducive to his spiritual and physical benefit. 
The duty he owes to the world through self as the world's 
servant is only too fatally evident, and earnestness of con- 
science and fairness of mind are needed to save most of us 
from overestimating it; though the danger of underestima- 
tion is to some temperaments a very real one. 

We find, then, instead of that idea of duty to self in which 
good people have sometimes tried to believe, the idea that it 
is a duty to be and to keep one's self in the highest possible 
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state of efficiency. Now, this is the idea of self-development 
and self-preservation as a duty, — a duty which we owe not 
to ourselves, but to that world the service of which is the 
definition of duty. 

Thus, my health, my happiness, my development, and all 
that makes for my efficiency, may become a considerable part 
of my duty as well as an important object of my natural 
desire. The clear perception of this truth tends to the puri- 
fication of the natural desires through their identification with 
the moral end. This leads to the habitual application of the 
ethical standard to our scheme of personal joys ; wholesome 
improving pleasures of all kinds become weighted with a 
sense of good, — of actual right-doing, — the absence of which 
from pleasures of the opposite kind makes itself conspicuous 
to feeling. All the pleasures that are vulgar, degrading, dis- 
sipating, wasteful of energy or perverting it, — these are known 
as light-weights and cannot hold the scale. It is not, indeed, 
that we choose our ways of pleasure, under ordinary circum- 
stances, with deliberate intent to combine improvement and 
enjoyment. We do things every day, not because they are 
good for us, or good for others, but because we like them. 
But the earnest-minded are distinguished from the frivolous 
by liking rather those personal good things which have per- 
manent value for body or soul. And the frivolous mind 
under good guidance trains itself to this higher plane of 
liking by deliberate intent to improve its talents and tastes. 

A side-issue suggests itself at this point. Must a good 
man be always doing something which more or less remotely 
can be shown to be his duty ? Supposing it agreed that self 
is not an object of duty, except as the maintenance and im- 
provement of self is due to society, then duty falls into two 
parts, — (i) the service of others, (2) the maintenance and im- 
provement of self. Is there any part of legitimate conduct — 
legitimate from the highest and most exigeant point of view — 
lying outside this double circle of duty ? In other words, may 
the good man take a holiday from being positively good and 
enjoy himself simply, though he neither needs nor sees any 
prospect of needing recreation. May I spend August in 
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Switzerland, although I am perfectly well, or give myself up 
to skating in the Christmas holidays, not because I require 
fresh air and exercise, but because there is ice, it being assumed, 
however, that there is no positive duty in the way ? 

To ask these questions is to ask whether in a proper ethical 
scheme of conduct there is to be any room for play, distin- 
guishing play from recreation as having no permanent end 
in view, the only end being the enjoyment of the player. 

Now, it must be admitted that many earnest people are 
growing to doubt not only the morality, but even the pos- 
sibility, of pure play. Hence their resort to games that have 
a sham object when they require recreation. Having lost 
touch of the pure pleasures of exercise, they make some 
pretence of being in earnest about doing or catching some- 
thing. There is surely a lesson to be learned here, and the 
lesson is all in favor of preserving our instincts of play. Rec- 
reation is needed — is part of duty. Those who preserve their 
simple playfulness — their joy in wholesome pleasures for the 
pleasures' sake — can get recreation easily and with the greatest 
economy, both of money and time. The elaborate apparatus 
of sham objects is not required by them. Therefore it is 
economical in more ways than one that human nature should 
preserve in due measure its playfulness. But this cannot be 
preserved without an allowance of pure play to all of us. 
Therefore we may play sometimes. The moral law permits 
play, because play is part of the scheme by which, in the long 
run, human energy is maximized. Nor can we allow it to 
count for nothing that happiness is increased when merriment 
is abundant. As to the amount of play that shall be allowed, 
common sense must decide this in each case by the appli- 
cation of the good common rule, that a man should have a 
holiday when he has fairly earned it, and not otherwise. 

Nevertheless, there will generally be at the bottom of the 
good man's mind a constant, though unobtrusive, idea that 
the play which he allows himself is, in all its many forms, a 
part of his scheme of self-preservation and self-improvement, 
and that these are part of the service which he owes to hu- 
manity. The need that he should perform that service becomes 
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the more evident when we reflect that, while the development 
of human faculty is certainly an end to be attained, each 
person must always be the main agent in securing his own 
development, and even in preserving his own health. Other 
persons can help, but less than they are apt to imagine. Each 
man works out his own salvation, whether of bodily vigor, or 
intellectual ability, or moral character. It is one particular 
piece of service that he has to perform. As regards its im- 
portance relative to that other part of service which is aimed 
directly at the good of others, questions arise which are by 
no means quite easy to settle. Is it better to be doing benefi- 
cent work in the world regardless of possible deteriorating 
effects in self, or better to be so acting under all circumstances 
as to produce the best results in the cultivation of one's own 
character ? A very old theoretic controversy rages round this 
point, but here it is not theoretic but practical ethics that 
concerns us. Which is for each individual the more right 
course of these two, — should he aim at perfection of character 
by uprightness in his own walk, or should he aim at the 
greatest possible beneficence of conduct ? 

Let us first remark that whatever the answer which reason 
gives, different persons will always respond to this question 
differently, according to their differences of disposition. The 
mind of objective bent is impatient with the subjectivity — the 
implied self-consciousness — of the one standard: being drawn 
instinctively to the interest of conduct and its effects, it is 
to all intents and purposes oblivious of its own character. 
The subjective mind, on the other hand, is so keenly alive to 
differences of tone and level in itself that the idea of placing 
beneficence of result before elevation of motive shocks and 
puzzles it. The two belong to different ethical types, and 
each has its own proper method of moral growth and moral 
service. The first does righteously by acting rightly, the 
second acts rightly by doing righteously. Each obeys a law 
of its own nature which the other should respect, and each is 
liable to error by inattention to the reasonable considerations 
which are instinct in the very nature of the other. Each, 
therefore, needs to listen to the answer which reason gives. 
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Reason says, first of all, that " both is best," that no action 
is perfect which is not the most beneficent possible under the 
circumstances, and also the most productive of inner gain of 
righteousness. This assumes, of course, that the two stand- 
ards are so much in harmony that when most completely 
fulfilled they are both fulfilled, and this is implied in the more 
generally accepted common-sense view that man's character 
is adapted to his duty in general — that the most beneficent 
kind of character is the best. So beneficence cannot be 
maximized in the long run unless righteousness is also, and 
vice versa. And the best is best by both tests, as has been said. 

But this does not carry us very far. The perfect action 
does not puzzle us, but we are puzzled when the outer and 
inner spheres of duty seem to diverge and conflict. What 
does reason say to our two disputants here? It seems plain 
enough that she agrees with both. She says to the one, " Cer- 
tainly, it is of the beneficence of the act you should think first, 
because duty is service and service is beneficence; only be 
careful to know what beneficence is, which is not so easy." 
And to the other she says, " You also are right ; the beneficent 
act, however wisely chosen, is not good, if you allow your- 
self to be made morally the worse by doing it. Your care 
not to be made worse will save you from many a hasty error 
in the choice of sham beneficences, which are evils in dis- 
guise; but its value does not end here. Through all the 
difficult course of conduct, the claims of character must be 
upheld, else by the loss of character there will be less benefi- 
cence, less duty-doing, less service in the end." 

How, then, can the claims of character be sacrificed to those 
of conduct, when the occasion that demands this sacrifice 
occurs, and yet character be saved? All depends on the 
spirit in which the concession is made. This should be a 
spirit of conscious sacrifice and loss, with a real pang of 
remorse underlying the conviction of a right choice made. 
The generous man may be called on to close his hand, the 
merciful man to harden his heart, and even the truthful man 
to draw a veil over truth ; and evil consequences to character 
will result, if these things are done in a spirit of gay self- 
Vol. III. — No. 3 21 
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satisfaction. It is in the pain and trouble of them that sal- 
vation lies. Sister Simplice, in " Les Miserables," tells a lie 
to save Jean Valjean from his relentless pursuers. It would 
generally be wrong to do as she did, but in this case it was 
right, and the good sister had the moral genius to see this. 
She is herself known as the nun who had never lied, and her 
word is taken. But we can imagine the horror of that lie 
to a soul so much bent on preserving its truthfulness. She 
has done right and knows it ; but she does it on her knees 
at prayer: perhaps she prayed always afterwards that she 
might be forgiven. It is a sacrifice, — probably the most dif- 
ficult she has made in her life, though she makes it without 
hesitation. To such a pure, unsullied soul the telling of a lie 
is like the amputation of a limb, like parting with a precious 
part of its own nature. The good sister's excellent sense of 
right doing could not restore the perfect truthfulness she had 
lost : a lie had been impossible to her, and now it was accom- 
plished. It is true she had gained something in her loss : 
she had discovered in herself and brought out a higher power 
of self-sacrifice than she had ever known before, — a keener 
insight into right. But this gain was itself dependent on her 
sense of loss, or the spirit which made her conscious of the 
stain on her white robe incurred by the act of just pro- 
tection required of her. 

The whole matter seems to stand somewhat thus : good 
conduct must be righteous as well as right; but when objec- 
tive and subjective claims conflict, the former, other things 
being equal, take the lead. The moral agent, however, in 
making his choice, takes careful heed to his threatened moral 
loss ; he does not suffer it lightly, but realizes it with pain ; 
he is conscious of it as inevitable loss, a loss causing at once 
condemnation and approval by conscience. The working of 
this spirit within him, if it be earnest and deep enough, 
checks the loss and involves a gain, a growth of character, 
a deepening of moral motive, a widening of moral insight. 
He comes out of the conflict scarred, indeed, and saddened, 
but wiser and better on the whole. Thus the right conduct 
that conflicts with righteous character may, but only by bring- 
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ing us through the furnace of affliction, tend to elevate and 
strengthen character on the whole. Then, and then only, can 
it be called good. 

And now, having sufficiently considered both the claim of 
self-development to be regarded as a duty and the nature of 
that duty, let us turn to the second part of our subject. 

II. SELF-SURRENDER AS A MEANS TO SELF-DEVELOPMENT. 

We ought to cultivate ourselves. It does not, however, 
follow that, although the absence of moral deterioration 
should be a condition of all our activity, self-culture itself 
should form any large part of our conscious aim. The direct 
attempt to make it such is apt to end, partially at least, in 
failure. The spectator may watch the skilled mechanic at 
work in amazed admiration of his manual skill ; but he ac- 
quired that skill by concentration of his mind on the thing 
to be done rather than on the skill. Another may admire 
the intellectual power of the accomplished student, but the 
student has certainly been thinking of the knowledge he 
desires rather than of the self-culture he attains. And this 
principle of objectivity in development is no less, rather per- 
haps more, true of moral than of intellectual and manual 
skill. We become better mainly, though not wholly, by 
seeking to do the right deed, and we should fail certainly if 
we were to aim at our own betterness only. Self-surrender in 
this sense of absorption in the object chosen is not a rival 
principle of life co-ordinate with self-development. When 
carried out effectively and systematically it is development. 

The athlete furnishes the most marked apparent exception 
to this law of subjective development by attention to objective 
ends. So far as he has a permanent end in view, that end 
is the acquisition of bodily skill. This is inevitable, because 
the effect of such deeds as his is in itself transitory except 
for the gain of skill. But, as a rule, the athlete while at 
work does not think of this permanent end, but of the im- 
mediate effect only, the pleasure of exercise or the satisfac- 
tion of the hard deed done, and is as indifferent at the time 
to the improvement of his faculties as the artist absorbed in 
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his picture or the student poring over his books. So even 
the athlete is not a real exception. 

These examples will suffice to illustrate the principle that 
in general the man develops his faculties by attention to the 
natural ends of their activity, rather than by attention to them. 
He develops himself by forgetting himself, by giving himself 
up to something not himself. And yet, it may be said, he 
will go wrong — he will indeed fail to secure the ends he pro- 
poses — if he forgets himself too much, if he forgets himself in 
the sense of omitting to secure the end as a real expression 
of his own activity. This danger is most evident in the pur- 
suit of knowledge. The impatient, unconscientious student 
contents himself with the acquisition or apparent acquisition 
of somebody else's knowledge, which, not having thought 
through for himself, he uses as confidently as if he had really 
convinced himself of its truth. The conscientious student, 
on the other hand, while he makes himself acquainted also 
with the thoughts of others, re-thinks all matter of knowledge 
for himself. Thus he produces for himself and expresses to 
others genuine fresh knowledge recast in the moulds of his 
own mind. He is sincere, therefore he is original ; for this 
recasting of thought, and the issue of all thought in forms of 
expression fresh from the personal mint, is the marked char- 
acteristic of the original man. " The merit of originality," 
says Carlyle, " is not novelty, it is sincerity." 

It is easy, however, to see that the motive here is not desire 
for the best intellectual development, but rather earnestness 
in the desire to make knowledge truly one's own. Neverthe- 
less, it is only thus that the pursuit of knowledge secures true 
intellectual development. And at this point it is well to note 
the analogy between such ends as knowledge and personal 
righteousness of motive, since both refer to mental objects 
which are yet distinguished from the efficiency of the activities 
which they employ. Thus the expression of moral character, 
as well as of intellectual knowledge, may have the stamp of 
originality which marks the activity of a mind that expresses 
itself, rather than some other, in conduct and in speech. 

Originality in this sense is an evident essential of sound 
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development, and objectivity of motive is implied even in it. 
Let us now turn to that opposite and supplementary essential 
of docility, or the power of genuine self-surrender, about which 
so much has been implied and so little said as yet. Concen- 
tration on objects not one's self is one form of self-surrender, 
and is involved in all personal progress ; but by itself it is not 
enough to secure that the progress shall be on all sides, bring- 
ing to light the hidden germs of character as well as making 
more conspicuous those that are well marked. We are each 
prone to choose as objects of our labor those subjects of 
knowledge and purposes of conduct which most attract us in 
our natural unregenerate state, and which therefore draw out 
most in us those qualities in which we are already strong. 
Thus we are apt to become only that which we were in any 
case pretty sure to become ; we emphasize, but we do not 
develop ourselves. Hence the importance of motives under 
which, for the sake of something or some one else, we under- 
take work which does not in itself attract us much. Under 
such motives we follow, not our own instincts which express 
the stronger self in us, but the lead given to the weaker and 
otherwise perishing self by ideas of use and duty or by 
sympathy with friends. Self-surrender proper and its func- 
tions in self-development is the central thought to which I 
wish to draw attention. 

When family claims require one of us to put aside work 
for which he has a taste, in order that some necessary but 
uninteresting service may be done, the self-surrender develops 
self just where self is weak; and it may be that even the 
particular taste for the moment denied may benefit by the 
enlargement of horizon that comes to those who do not hesi- 
tate thus within reason to give themselves up to the lead of 
their environment. So, also, when sympathy with a friend 
and interest in his or her ways of life and thought induce 
us to take up occupations and subjects which do not in them- 
selves , attract, we are the gainers by the opening up of pos- 
sibilities within us of which we knew not. We surrender 
our mind in feeling or in thought to the lead of another mind, 
and, becoming in a secondary sense that other, as well as 
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ourselves, we win a broadening of our humanity by all that 
the others is and ours is not. 

These acts of self-surrender are always going on about and 
within, and happy are they to whom they come with ease and 
grace. We know their quality under various names ; they 
are responsive and come to the rescue whenever there is 
need ; they are docile and readily give themselves up to learn 
from any book or any teacher, sinking their own preconceptions 
and habits with ease for the time ; they are accessible to ideas, 
however conveyed ; they are apt to understand the views and 
feelings of others, not because they are clever, but because 
they have this power of giving the mind to another and so 
becoming the other; they have a gift for friendship and make 
delightful friends, especially of the kind that listens well, that 
receives all the confidences and strengthens by pure sympathy. 
Most of us have had, or have, or will have, some friend or 
friends to whom we can be all this, but there are some for 
whom their friendships generally are so characterized. 

And all the while this self-surrendering, impressionable, 
docile, accessible being grows, if also a morally earnest, and 
therefore original, being, from less to more, becoming, on the 
one hand, the counterpart of his world of circumstance, because 
he never shrinks from doing what has to be done, or from 
thinking and feeling what has to be thought and felt, and be- 
coming, on the other hand, so far a completely developed 
human being as to be typical or representative, hot of the 
average, but of the whole of his entire social world — a sort of 
concrete universal. Strong minds, if they can do it, surrender 
themselves thus without fear; they are so sure of their 
originality that they dare to be docile. 

The effect of this self-surrendering habit of mind on the 
acquisition of knowledge and growth of intellect is specially 
marked. It is impossible to understand a difficult writer, or 
one far removed from our own point of view, if we insist on 
maintaining ourselves throughout at our own centre of thought. 
An author must be read, a thinker must be studied, in the first 
place, from his point of view. The mind of the reader must 
be given to him to follow his lead, opened as wide as it will 
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open to receive his thought, cleared for the time from obstruc- 
tive preconceptions, however vital, while all in our own minds 
that helps us to grasp the thinker's meaning is brought into 
prominence. Great patience is sometimes required for this 
task, and it is often necessary to read a book through once 
or twice rapidly, though with care, preserving throughout the 
most humble and even reverential attitude of mind. The 
kingdom of knowledge has to be received in the spirit of a 
little child, and thus things hid from the wise and prudent 
may be revealed unto babes. A critical habit of mind is in- 
valuable, but in early stages of knowledge it is at least as 
important to be able to put it, in the negative sense, aside. It 
is, of course, a much cleverer thing to read the difficult author, 
even as a beginner, in a carping, critical spirit, to gauge all his 
ideas and test his arguments by comparison with our own 
ideas and measurement with our logical foot-rule. And it is 
perfectly true that we have not finished understanding him, 
have not made the truth of his knowledge our own, until we 
have either put him through this sifting process, or thought 
out the matter for ourselves. Nevertheless, the first step is 
to see what he means, and to see it in the most favorable light. 
This is what I imagine some " smart" people with unnaturally 
sharp critical intellect so very often fail to do. 

The best well-known example of this gift for intellectual 
self-surrender is to be found in John Stuart Mill's account of 
his own growth in thought and knowledge. 

Turn now to the moral aspect, — the side of character. 
In our day many doubt altogether the value, though they 
grudgingly admit the necessity, of the old-fashioned and 
once over-praised virtue of obedience. The republicanism of 
political life has affected life in all quarters ; obedience was 
over-preached and indiscriminately praised. We are under- 
going the effects of a reaction, and obedience is apt to be 
valued at less than its worth. For what is it? It is the 
surrender of will, and, within certain well-marked limits, the 
surrender of practical judgment to the guidance of another. 
The limits should be well-marked, no doubt, so that the act of 
obedience should never involve a breach with the prescriptions 
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of conscience. The old principle that rebellion against the 
constituted authorities is only justifiable when for conscience' 
sake is a sound one. We are not here, however, concerned 
with the whole question of obedience, but only with the fact 
that the surrender of will and judgment which it implies gives 
to the weak part of the latent practical self a chance of 
development that could not well be otherwise secured. 

It is, of course, evident that the source of authority ought to be 
a good source, and scarcely less evident that for the best effects, 
it should represent all those principles of action which are 
most feebly represented in the will of the person who obeys — 
that sovereign and subject should be supplementary to each 
other, working together in the subject will the accomplishment 
of the whole. The position of true, willing, and self-transform- 
ing obedience is, moreover, impossible unless the source of 
authority is felt by its subjects to be generally good and 
reasonable. Otherwise, it is not only founded on force, but 
ends in force, and is apt to work transformations of character 
in a direction opposite to that towards which it points : resist- 
ance occurs, instead of surrender. 

Besides authority recognized as good, there is influence, — 
the influence of strong affection or of admiration, — compelling 
obedience in the most effective, because the most delightful, 
way. Affection makes a pleasure of even that blind obedi- 
ence which, without reason or even against reason, may make 
another's will stronger in me than my own. How this is 
possible let the psychologist determine. It has probably 
something to do with that fixation or fascination of the atten- 
tion by which indications of desire given us by another fill our 
consciousness to the exclusion of those proper to ourselves. 
The danger that may lie in friendship of this absorbing, sort 
needs no emphasis. It is dangerous to be under the influence of 
another if that other is not good, — if the influence is likely to 
negative the right in us or bring to light the wrong. The 
remedy for this danger lies in a right choice of friends before 
we allow them to be influences. But, though still within 
limits, — the limits prescribed by a conscience stronger than 
any influence is allowed to become, — there is no danger but 
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a certainty of gain in yielding to the influence of a well-chosen 
friend, proved before choosing to be worthy of trust and 
pledged by implication to observe the limits of conscience. 

The principle that friends should be supplementary in 
character and tastes here suggests itself in an interesting light 
as having ethical significance. Each by his influence de- 
velops that which is weak in the other. We can all find ex- 
amples in our own experience, — subjects we should never 
have studied, interests we should never have had, tastes we 
should never have cultivated, habits of mind that would 
be strange to us now, had it not been for the influence of 
some friend to whose thought and will and feeling we had 
partially surrendered ourselves for the time, and who, though 
for the most part probably like-minded with ourselves, was 
strong in some points where we were weak. The hap- 
piest relations are doubtless those where each is conscious 
of using worthy influence and being worthily influenced, 
and these are the healthiest relations also — healthiest for 
both. For, though we can hardly call it dangerous to be 
always under good influence, it is certainly enervating for the 
one as well as stagnating for the other when the relation is 
never reversed. Slavery, unrelieved by occasional flashes of 
mastery, may be a happy, but cannot be a very wholesome, 
state. 

It is more difficult to understand, yet the fact seems indu- 
bitable, that even our emotional life, no less than that of the 
intellect and will, can take on new forms of development be- 
cause of contact with other minds. We can come to feel, 
without definitely thinking or judging, as another feels in any 
set of circumstances rather than as we would naturally feel 
ourselves. We see the signs and take on the emotional state, 
which may be an altogether new experience, and therefore 
implies development for us. Thus we may learn new ways 
of feeling, may develop the narrow round of emotion that is 
normally actual in us to include much more which, but for 
our power of sympathy and willingness to surrender, we 
should never know. To resist this influence is to resist the 
grace of human nature working through others in us by 
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opening latent springs of feeling in our own hearts. To yield 
is to surrender the emphasized, limited, familiar self in favor 
of a wider self, including elements sometimes so strange and 
unfamiliar that we take it, at first sight, for an outer influence 
only. To surrender in this sense is to develop. 

Yet there is need of reserve. Miscellaneous self-surrender 
to persons, and even for purposes, is a sort of dissipation, and, 
if it means an aptness to come under the stronger kinds of 
influences easily, and to change them often, it is revolting and 
contemptible. Really strong influences should be rare, — 
very rare, — and choice ; and the minor influences, which may 
be taken from all for what they are worth, should hold their 
own with a light hand only. 

Nor is it merely with regard to the number of strong influ- 
ences that there is need for reserve. The need is no less as 
regards degree and kind. The importance of wise choice, 
and the duty of maintaining the supremacy of the moral ideals 
over all influence, have already been noticed. But even this 
is not all. Apart from actual breaches with conscience it be- 
hooves us to exercise reserve in self-surrender at all points, 
just so far as is required by the condition that we should be 
true to ourselves, — that in all our deeds, thoughts, and feel- 
ings we should even in becoming one with others still express 
ourselves, new self and old self, as a whole. In each of us 
who is worth much there is a hard rock of central character, 
not lightly to be displaced, not easily dissolved, and all growth 
is by accretion to, rather than destruction of, this. In the end 
the nucleus of character may indeed be so overgrown and 
changed as to be scarcely recognizable ; but the process of 
change is generally slow, and in strong natures does not take 
place without resistance. 

The practical rule is not hard to understand. Influences 
and impressions should be allowed to flow in freely upon us, 
provided we can take them and make them part of ourselves, 
an extension of the self that we already are. And in all 
that we do and say as ours we should express ourselves, un- 
assimilated impressions dwelling with us silently till they be- 
come our own. But no fear of altering the present self should 
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be entertained, if the alteration be not for the worse. Self 
strengthens itself — its limited self — by absorption in the in- 
terests that draw it most powerfully; but if it would grow 
from less to more the means lie in devotion to objective ends, 
and in surrender to worthy influences balanced by self-respect. 
Self-development and self-surrender are not rival principles 
of the good life requiring the mediation of a shadowy third 
to keep them balanced and to make them one. But self-sur- 
render is the chief means by which development is accom- 
plished in a well-maintained self. 

Sophie Bryant. 

London. 



THE PRINCIPLES AND CHIEF DANGERS OF THE 
ADMINISTRATION OF CHARITY.* 

No one will suppose that I intend to pass an opinion on 
institutions or methods of administration in the United States. 
I hope, before I leave this country, to see something of what 
is being done in Boston and New York, at least. But to-day 
I propose to illustrate the principles of charity organization 
purely by London experience. It is for my hearers to judge 
how far anything that I say has an application that can interest 
them. 

The principle of our work, as I understand it, is the faith 
in character, — the faith, if we like, in the ideal. Only it must 
be faith in that ideal which is the essence and controlling 
force of the real; not in fancies and sentiments which are 
simply a failure to cope with reality. 

Let us plunge into our subject by asking what our title 
means. " Charity," it will be said, is alms-giving ; " organiza- 
tion of charity," then, must mean " arrangements for the dis- 
tribution of alms." 

This is just what we do not mean. " Charity" for us means 

* A lecture given before the School of Applied Ethics at Plymouth, Massachu- 
setts, in the summer of 1892, by Bernard Bosanquet, M.A., LL.D., of London. 



